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For “The Friend.” 
SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS. 
(Continued from page 98.) 


In reference to the epidemic diseases which 
have sometimes been so destructive in the 
South Sea Islands, Williams mentions what, 
if there be no mistake about it, is certainly a 
very remarkable fact ;—that most of these 
diseases have been introduced by foreign 
ships, even when there has been no sickness 
on board, nor any conduct, on the part of the 
ship’s company, likely to produce disease ; 
and that he thinks “the first intercourse be- 
tween Europeans and natives is invariably 
attended with the introduction of fever, dysen- 
tery, or some other disease which carries off 
numbers of the people. At the island of 
. Rapa, nearly half the population were thus 

swept away.” The author visited Rarotonga 
during one of these visitations. ‘“ Instead of 
being greeted by the smiles and shouts of the 
thousands who lined the shore on our former 
visits, only a small number of children, and a 
few walking skeletons, who had exerted their 
utmost strength to reach the landing place, 
were to be seen.” About six hundred indi- 
viduals had been carried off, and the pesti- 
lence was still raging. “ Scarcely an inhabit- 
ant of the island entirely escaped its influence. 
The settlements, formerly so beautiful, were 
overgrown with weeds, and a general gloom 
overshadowed the place, so distingui dur- 
ing my former visits for cheerfulness and 
activity. We found many houses without an 
inmate ; all had been swept away. Those 
who, by any possible exertion, could out 
of their sickly dwellings, came to disburthen 
their distress, and once more to grasp my 
hand before they died ; and others, too feeble 
to walk, were either led to the doors, to sec 
us as we passed, or were carried by their 
friends on their mats, that they might catch 
a parting glance ere they closed their eyes 
in death. And while we could have wished 
that our shadow, passing by, might have 
healed them, yet our principal solicitude was, 
_ that our few words of exhortation and sym- 
pathy might be blessed to the survivors, and be 


the means of directing the dying to Him ‘ who 


bore our griefs and carried our sorrows.’ 





TER IBID. 
A RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY JOURNAL. 


SEVENTH DAY, FIRST MONTH, 6, 13838. 


*“ Pa, the intelligent and excellent chief of | Jehovah's power. At the expiration of the 
Pitman’s station, was lying dangerously ill, 
and having a strong desire to see me once 
more, sent a request that I would visit him. 
I returned a kind answer, but declined ac- 
ceding to his wish, on the ground, that as I 
was prosecuting an important voyage, to a 
new and populous group of islands, I did not 
think it prudent to enter their sickly habita- 
tions, lest, by any means, I 
the disease with me. On hearing this he de- 
sired his attendant ‘to carry him to the side 
of the pathway, where he was laid, sheltered 
from the rays of the sun by the shade of a 
large Barringtonia tree. Here we found him 
awaiting our arrival; and in the course of an 
interestin 
discover that his views of gospel truth were 
clear, and that his hope of salvation was built 
upon Christ alone. He 
tion in the light of a judgment for certain gross 
acts of wickedness and unfaithfulness to God 
of which the people had recently been guilty.” 


should convey 


conversation, I was delighted to 


regarded the affilic- 


It has been stated before, that formerly 


these dispensations of Divine Providence were 
attributed to the power of malevolent beings 
who were to be propitiated by acts of worship 
and sacrifice—not unfrequently even the sacri- 
fice of human victims. A very remarkable 
instance of the dread in which these powers 
of darkness were ‘held, is related by Williams. 
It occurred on the renunciation of idolatry by 
Malietoa and his family. He directed one of 
his sons to assist in the erection of a place of | dual, and with trembling hearts they 


worship, and when it was done, called his 
family together and told them he was going 
to adopt the new religion. “ With one ac- 
cord they replied, that if it was good for him, 
it was equally so for them, and that they 
would follow his example. But to this he 
objected, and declared that if they did so, he 
should adhere to the old system. ‘Do you 
not know,’ he said, ‘that the gods will be 
enraged with me for abandoning them, and 
endeavour to destroy me, and perhaps Jeho- 
vah may not have power to protect me against 
the effects of their <r My proposition 
therefore is, that I should try the experiment 
of becoming his worshipper, and then, if he 
can protect me, you may with safety follow 
my example; but if not, I only shall fall a 
victim to their vengeance—you will be safe.’ 
The young men manifested great reluctance 
to comply with this request, and wished to 
know how long a time he required to make 
this singular experiment. He informed them 
that he desired a month or six weeks; and 
after some debate they unwillingly acquiesced 
in his proposition. It was, however, a time 
of general and intense excitement, and mes- 
sengers were frequently despatched to different 


parts of the island, to announce the triumph of 






third week, however, the patience of the oung 
men was exhausted, and, going to their father, 
they stated, that he had tried the experiment 
sufficiently long; that no evil had befallen 
him; end that therefore they would imme- 
diately follow his example. He gave his con- 
sent ; when not only his relatives, but nearly 
. his people, abandoned their heathen wor- 
ship. 

“A day was at once appointed on which 
the young men should publicly renounce their 
heathenism; and, as the people generally 
have no idols to destroy, they adopted rather 
a singular ceremony in the abandonment of 
their former system. In order to render this 
intelligible, I must inform the reader that 
every chief of note has his etu. This was 
some bird, fish, or reptile, in which the spirit 
of the god was supposed to reside; and on 
this occasion one of the class was cooked and 
eaten, by which act, in the estimation of the 
natives, the efu was so thoroughly desecrated 
that it could never again be regarded as an 
object of religious veneration. The etu of 
Malietoa’s sons was a fish called anae, and 
on the day appointed, a large party of friends 
and relatives were invited to partake of the 
feast. A number of anae having been dressed, 
and laid upon newly plucked leaves, the party 
seated themselves around them, while one of 
the teachers implored a blessing. A portion 
of the etu was then placed before each indivi- 


ro- 
ceeded to devour the sacred morsel. The 
superstitions of the young men were so power- 
fully excited, lest the etu should gnaw their 
vitals and cause death, that they immediately 
retired from the feast, and drank a large dose 
of cocoanut oil and salt water, which was 
certainly a most effectual method of prevent- 
ing such an evil. The favourable result of 
these experiments of the chief and his sons 
decided the people of the settlement to place 
themselves at once under the instruction of 
the teachers. 

“ Subsequently, a large meeting was con- 
vened to consult respecting the destruction of 
Papo, which was nothing more than a piece 
of old rotten matting, about three yards long, 
and four inches in width; but as this was the 
god of war, and was always attached to the 
canoe of their leader when they went forth to 
battle, it was regarded with great veneration. 
At the meeting in question, one person had 
the temerity to propose that it should be 
thrown into a fire. This, however, excited a 
burst of disapprobation ; and it was ultimately 
agreed that as drowning was a less horrible 
death than burning, this should be his fate. 
For this purpose, a new canoe was launched, 
several chiefs of note were selected, among 
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whom was Fauea, the chief we brought from 
Tongatabu; and then, with great ceremony, 
a stone was tied to Papo, and he was placed 
on the canoe, to be consigned to a watery 

rave. The teachers heard of this just after 
the chiefs had left the shore, and immediately 
paddled off in another canoe, and succeeded 
in overtaking the chiefs before Papo was 
committed to the deep. They then requested 
Fauea to give it to them, that they might re- 
serve it until I arrived, when they would pre- 
sent it to me; and to this they agreed. On 
reaching the island I came into possession of 
this relic, and have placed it in the mission- 
ary museum. 


“ But the most affecting and horrible of 
their religious observances was that of pre- 
senting human victims. 

“ This system did not prevail at the Navi- 
gators [Samoas]; but at the Hervey group, 
and still more at the Tahitian and Society 
islands, it was carried to an extent truly ap- 
palling.” At the “ Feast of Restoration,” 
instituted to purify their temples, when they 
had been desecrated, as they frequently were 
by an enemy, no less than seven victims were 
required. At the wearing of the “ Red sash, 
one of the insignia of royalty, used at the 
inauguration of their greatest kings,” three 
victims were put to death ; one when it was 


“ The report of Papo’s being drowned, pro- | stretched upon the pegs ; another when a new 
duced a very general excitement, and from thet | portion was attached to it, as was always the 
period to the time of my arrival, applications | case at every inauguration; and a third when 
from Manono, Upolu, all parts of Savaii, for athe sacred relic was twitched off the pegs. 
visit from the teachers, had been incessant. |“ On the eve of war, also, human victims 

“ The islanders generally, and the Samoans | were invariably offered.” The last Tahitian 
in particular, had a vague idea of a Supreme | sacrifice was made when Pomau was about 
Being, whom they regarded as the Creator to fight a battle on which the fate of his king- 
ofall things, and the Author of their mercies. | dom depended. He “sent two of his messen- 
They call him Tangaloa ; and I was informed | gers to the house of the victim, whom he had 
that at the great feasts, prior to the distribu-| marked for the occasion. On reaching the 
tion of the food, an orator arose, and, after| place they enquired of the wife where her 
enumerating each article, exclaimed, ‘ thank | husband was. She replied, that he was plant- 
you great Tangaloa for this !’ ing bananas. ‘ Well,’ they continued, ‘ we 

“This is the only group of islands wejare thirsty, give us some cocoanut water.’ 
visited where the natives have a word for|She told them that she had no nuts in the 
* Thank you.’ Neither at the Sandwich, Ta-| house, but that they were at liberty to climb 
hitian, or Hervey group, have they any such | the trees, and take as many as they desired. 


expression. 

“The worship presented to their deities 
consisted in prayers, incantations, and offer- 
ings of animals and valuable property. To 
these must be added, human sacrifices, which, 
at some of the islands, were fearfully com- 
mon. An idea may be formed of their ad- 
dresses to their gods from the sentence with 
which they invariably concluded. Having 
presented the gift, the priest would say, 
‘ Now, if you are a god of mercy, come this 
way, and be propitious to this offering: but if 
you are a god of anger, go outside the world, 
you shall have neither temples, offerings, nor 
worshippers here.’ The infliction of injuries 
upon themselves was another mode in which 
they worshipped their gods. It was a fre- 
quent practice with the Sandwich islanders, 
in performing some of their rites, to knock out 
their front teeth; and the Friendly islanders, 
to cut off one or two of the bones of their little 
fingers. This, indeed, was so common, that 
scarcely an adult could be found who had not 
in this way mutilated his hands. On one oc- 
casion, the daughter of a chief, a fine young 
woman about eighteen years of age, was 
standing by my side, and as I saw by the 
state of the wound that she had recently per- 
formed the ceremony, I took her hand, and 
asked her why she had cut off her finger? 
Her affecting reply was, that her mother was 
ill, and that, fearful lest her mother should 
die, she had done this to induce the gods to 


save her. ~* Well,’ I said, ‘ how did you do| 


it?’ *Oh,’ she replied, ‘1 took a sharp shell, 
and worked it about until the joint was sepa- 
rated, and then I allowed the blood to stream 
from it. This was my offering to persuade 
the gods to restore my mother.’” 


They then requested her to lend them the o, 
which is a piece of iron-wood, about four feet 
long and an inch and a half in diameter, with 
which the natives open the cocoanut. She 
cheerfully complied with their wishes, little 
imagining that she was giving them the in- 
strument which, in a few moments, was to 
inflict a fatal blow upon the head of her hus- 
band. Upon receiving the o, th« men left 
the house and went in search of their victim; 
and the woman having become rather sus- 
picious, followed them shortly after, and 
reached the place just in time to see the 
blow inflicted, and her husband fall. She 
rushed forward to give vent to her agonized 
feelings, and take a last embrace. But she 
was immediately seized, and bound hand and 
foot, while the body of her husband was 
placed in a long basket made of cocoanut 
leaves, and borne from her sight. It appears 
that they were always exceedingly careful to 
prevent the wife, or daughter, or any female 
relative from touching the corpse; for so 
polluting were females considered, that a vic- 
tim would have been desecrated by a woman’s 





touch or breath, to such a degree as to have 
rendered it unfit for an offering to the gods. 
While the men were carrying their victim to 
the marae, he recovered from the stunning 
effect of the blow, and, bound as he was in 
the cocoanut-leaf basket, he said to his mur- 
derers, ‘ Friends, 1 know what you intend to 
do with me, you are about to kill me, and 
offer me to your savage gods; and I know 
also that it is useless for me to beg for mercy, 
for you will not spare my life. You may kill 
my body; but you cannot hurt my soul; for 
I have begun to pray to Jesus, the knowledge 
of whom the missionaries have brought to 


our island; you may kill my body, but you 
cannot hurt my soul. anal of being moved 
to compassion by his affecting address, they 
laid him down upon the ground, placed a 
stone under his head, and, with another, beat 
it to pieces. In this state they ¢arried him 
to their ‘ savage gods.’” One of the assassins, 
not only assured Williams of the truth of this 
statement, but related other equally horrible 
transactions in which, while yet a heathen, 
he had been engaged. 

“ A circumstance which rendered this prac- 
tice still more dreadful was, that as Soon as 
one member of a family had been thus se- 
lected, all the other male members of it were 
looked upon as devoted to the same horrid 
purpose. It would avail them nothing if they 
removed to another island, for the reason of 
their removal would soon be known there; 
and whenever a sacrifice was required, it 
would be sought amongst them. I had in my 
own service,” says Williams, “an individual 
who was the last of his family, of which every 
other male member had been offered in sacri- 
fice, and he had been eight times hunted in 
the mountains with dogs; but, being a cun- 
ning fellow, and an extraordinary runner, he 
had eluded his pursuers, until the inhabitants 
of his island embraced the gospel, and the 
‘ gods were famished out of the land.’” 


(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 
MANUSCRIPT OF MARY PENINGTON. 
(Continued from page 102.) 
I minded not those marriages that were 
propounded to me by vain persons, but, hav- 
ing desired of the Lord, that I might have 


one that feared him, I had a belief that though . 


then I knew none, of outward rank, that was 
such a one, yet that the Lord would provide 
one for me; and in this belief I continued, 
not regarding their reproaches that would say 
to me, “that no gentleman, none but mean 
persons, was of this way, and that I would 
have some mean one or other :” but the 
were disappointed, for the Lord touched the 
ear of him that was afterwards my hus- 
band ; and my heart cleaved to him for the 
oe sake: he was a man of a good under- 
standing, and had cast off those dead super- 
stitions, that were manifest to him, in that 
day, beyond any I then knew, of his rank 
and years, which were but small for that 
stature he waz of in the things of God ; being 
but about twenty years of age. 

We pressed much after the knowledge of 
the Lord, and walked in his fear, [and] being 
both very young, were joined together in the 
Lord, and refused the ring and such like 
things, then used, and not denied by any we 
knew of.- We lived together about two years 
and a month; we were zealously affected, 
daily exercised in that we judged to be the 
service and worship of God. We scrupled 
many things then in use amongst those that 
were accounted honest people ;” “ and we 
found that songs of praise must spring from 
the same source as prayers did ; and so could 
not, in that day, use any one’s song, no more 
than their prayer. We were also brought off 
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we, having looked into the independent way, 
saw death there, and that it was not what our 
souls sought; and looking into the baptism 


with water, found it not to answer the cry of 


our hearts. 

“In this state my husband died, hoping in 
the promises afar off, but not seeing or know- 
ing him, that is invisible, to be so near him, 
and that it was he that showed unto him his 
thoughts, and made manifest the good and the 
evil.” 

It was subsequent to her husband’s death, 
that the birth of her daughter, Gulielma 
Maria, took place. After deliberate reflec- 
tion, she resolved not to have the child bap- 
tised, believing that ceremony unavailing, and 
inconsistent with the spiritual nature of the 
Gospel dispensation. For this determination 
she suffered much reproach from her relations 
and acquaintances. 

This daughter, in after life, became the 
wife of William Penn. To their son Springett 
Penn, it was, that about the year 1680, 
she addressed the following letter, giving 
“some account” of Sir William, or Colonel 
Springett, as he is variously called by different 
writers. 

“ Dear Cuitp, 

“Thou bearing the name of thy worthy 
grandfather Springett; I felt one day, the 
thing [ desired was answered ; which was the 
keeping up his name and memory, not in the 
vain way of the world, who preserve their 
name for the glory of a family ; but in regard 
that he left no son, his name might not be 
forgotten. He dying before thy mother was 
born ; thou couldst not have the opportunity 
of her putting thee in remembrance of him ; 
so I am inclined to make mention of this good 
man to thee; that thou mayest preserve the 
memory of this just one in thy mind; and 
have him for a pattern for thee ; that imitat- 
ing him, and following him, as he followed 
Christ, thou mayest continue his name in 
the family ; not only by being called after 
him, but more especially by walking in his 
footsteps, and bearing his image, and partak- 
ing of his renown; by being the virtuous off- 

ring of this. truly great man. Well, dear 
child. I will give thee some account of him. 
Thy dear mother’s father was of religious 
parents; his father (thy great grandfather), 
though a lawyer, was religious and strict ; 
as I have heard of him in those things where- 
in the administration of that time consisted. 
Zealous against popery; scrupulous of putting 
his money to use ; and was of a sober conver- 
sation ; and in the exercise of what (in that 
dim daylight) was accounted, holy duties ; 
he was much in prayer, though in a form ; 
reading Scripture by himself [and in] his fa- 
mily, exercised much in such like things, on 
that day, which they then accounted their 
Sabbath. He died of a consumption, leaving 
thy great grandmother with two sons and a 
daughter. She was married to him about 
three years, and left a widow about twenty- 
two or twenty-three. She was an excellent 
woman, and had a great regard to the well- 
being of her children, both in their inward 
and outward condition; and, that she might 








? her children, lived a re- 
tired life, [and] refused marriage, though fre- 
uently well offered, as I have heard her say. 
suffered pretty hard things from his two 
brothers, Sir Thomas Springett, and a bro- 
ther-in-law, who were his executors ; through 
their jealousy, that she being so young a wi- 
dow, would marry. They refused her the 
education of her children, and put her upon 
suing for it; which she obtained, with charge, 
and four years suit. She lived a virtuous 
life, constant in morning and evening prayers 
by herself; and often with her children; 
causing them to repeat what they remember- 
ed, of sermons and scriptures. 

“1 lived in the house with her, from nine 
years of age, till after 1 was married to her 
son; and after he died she came and lived 
with me; in all which time I never as I re- 
memver, heard her say an immodest or in- 
decent word, or saw her do an evil action. 

“ She spent her time very ingeniously ; and 


in a bountiful manner bestowed great part of 


her jointure, yearly, upon the poor; and in 
physic and surgery. She had about twelve- 
score pounds a year jointure, and with it she 
kept a pair of herses, a man, and a maid. 
She boarded at her only brother’s, Sir Edward 
Partridge’s; she kept several poor women 
constantly employed, simpling for her in the 
summer, and in the winter procuring such 
things as she had use of in physic and sur- 
gery, and for eyes; she having eminent 
judgment in all three, and admirable success ; 


which made her famous and sought to out of 


several countries [counties 1], by the greatest 
persons, and by the low ones. She was daily 
employing her servants, in making oils, salves, 
balsams, drawing of spirits, distilling of wa- 
ters, making of 

many kinds, with purges, pills, and lozenges. 
She was so rare in taking off cataracts and 
spots in eyes, that Stepkins, the great ocu- 
list, sent many to her house, where there was 
a difficulty in cure, and he could not attend, 
or spare so much time as would compass it. 
She cured, in my knowledge, many burns 
and desperate cuts, also dangerous sores, that 
come by thorns—likewise broken limbs ; 
many of the king’s evil—taking out several 
bones. One burn, I in an especial manner 
remember. A child’s head was so burned, 
that its head was like a coal; she” brought it 
to have skin and hair ; and invented a thin pan 
of beaten silver, covered with a bladder, to 
preserve the head in case of a knock ora 
fall. She frequently helped in consumptions 
(beyond the skill ‘of doctors to help), through 
her diligence and care. In the villages about 
her, lodged several patients, that came some 
hundreds of miles for cure, and lay there, 
sometimes, a quarter of a year from their 
families. She has had twenty persons in a 
morning (men, women and children), to dress 
their wounds, apply physic to, and to cure 
of sore eyes. ta heard her say, she 
spent half her revenue making medicines, 
which she needed for these cures ; and never 
received presents of much value :—only thus 
she would do; if the patients were able, and 
needed not what she had in the house, she 
gave them a note of what things they should 
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buy; and she made their medicines. Her 
man spent great part of his time in writing 
directions ; and fitting of salves and medi- 
cines. She was greatly beloved, and honoured 
for this, in the place where she dwelt. 

** She was, in her latter time, one called a 
puritan in her religion, and afterwards, an 
independent ; had an independent minister in 
her house, and gave liberty to people to come 
twice a week to her house te hear him 
preach. 

“She constantly set apart the seventh day, 
about three or four o’clock in the afternoon, 
for her family to leave all theix occasions ; 
and this minister preached and prayed with 
them for a preparation for to-morrow. She 
was a most tender and affectiona'e mother to 
thy grandfather, and always showed great 
kindness for me ; chose me for his wife, and 
greatly delighted in his love for me: indeed, 
she was very honourable in counselling her 
son not to marry for an estate; and put by 
many great offers of persons with thousands, 
urging him to consider what would make him 
happy in his choice. She proposed my mar- 
riage to him, because we were bred up toge- 
ther from children, I nine years old and he 
twelve and a half when we came to live to- 
gether. 

** She would discourse to him on this wise; 
that she knew me and we knew one another, 
and said she chose me for his wife, if I had 
no portion, before any with a great portion, 
because of these things, and our quality in 
outward condition, and years. She lived to 
see thy mother three or four years old, and 
was very affectionate to her, and took great 
delight to see her wisdom. 

“ Now, to come to thy grandfather ; she 














syrups and conserves of|having, as I said before, educated him in the 


fear of the Lord, according to the knowledge 
given in that day; and took great care, both 
in placing him at school and university. She 
sent him to Cambridge, (as being accounted 
more sober than Ox as and placed him in 
a puritan college, called Catharine Hall ; 
where was a very sober, tender master of the 
house, and a grave, sober tutor: as also she 
appointed him, one Ellis, who was accounted 
a puritan: she having brought him up in his 
youth and got him the preferment of a Fellow 
in that college. Thy grandfather, coming 
from Cambridge young, was placed at the 
inns of court; but he, being religiously in- 
clined, staid not long there, but came into 
Kent, where his mother was. And he heard 
one Wilson preach, who had been suspended 
about three years, for non-conforming to the 
bishops : he was an extraordinary man in his 
day. Thy grandfather saw beyond, and was 
delivered from. the bishops and common 
prayer very early. When he was between 
twenty and twenty-one, we married, [about 
the year 1641; and the] ring, and many of 
their formal dark words were left out, upon 
his ordering it. He being so zealous against 
common prayer and superstitious customs, 
made him a proverb, and a reproach amongst 
his intimates and relations; and, to dishonour 
him, they reported several false things against 
him ; as that he should say, he never asked 
God forgiveness, but for two sins; one, was 
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for going to church, and the other, for saying 
the Tord’s prayer. Indeed, he was so sensi- 
ble of their blind superstition, concerning that 
they called their church, as he would give 
disdaining words about it, and speak of using 
their church timber for very common uses ; 
to show his abhorrence to their placing holi- 
ness in it. At the birth of his first child, he 
would not allow the formal prayer, but prayed 
himself, and gave thanks to the Lord, in a 
very sweet, melted way ; which caused great 
amazement. He never went to the parish 
church, but went many miles to hear Wilson, 
the minister I before mentioned ; nor would 
he go to prayers in the house; but prayed 
morning and evening with me and his ser- 
vants, in our chamber; which wrought great 
discontent in the family (we boarding with his 
uncle, Sir Edward Partridge). He would not 
let the parish priest baptise his child; but 
when it was eight days old, had it carried in 
arms five miles to this Wilson. It was about 
that time called Michaelmas; there was great 
seriousness and solemnity in doing this thing ; 
we then looked upon it.as an ordinance of 
God. Notes were sent to the professing peo- 
ple round about, more than ten miles to come 
to seek the Lord, at such a time, for a bless- 
ing upon his ordinance. There was none of 
their superstitious customs, and what they 
call gossips [sponsors, or godfathers]; nor 
any person to hold the child, but the father ; 
whom the preacher, when he came, spoke to, 
to hold the child, as being the fittest person 
to take charge of him. It was a great cross 
to him, end a new business, and caused much 
gazing and wonder, for him (being a gallant 
and very young man) in the face of so great 
an assembly, to hold the child in his arms. 
He received a large charge about educating 
his child, and his duty towards the child was 
declared to him. 

“ This was so new, that he was the first of 
quality, in this country, that had refused the 
common mode. 

(To be continued.) 


Extracts, Doctrinal, Practical, and Devo- 
tional, from the writings of George Monro, 
M. A. 


(Continued from page 103.) 
ON THE DOCTRINES. OF CHRIST. 


The blessed God commiserating that woful 
state of ignorance and error, into which man- 
kind, both Jews and Gentiles, had fallen, 
graciously condescended to send the Son of 
his love to teach and to instruct them, and 
this charitable embassy, he, the adorable 
lover of souls, cheerfully accepted of, and 
came towards mankind, and that not in a 
state of dazzling majesty and glory, as once 
he had appeared on Mount Sinai, but covered 
with a veil of mortal flesh, whereby he suited 
his appearance to their circumstances and 
capacities ; and so being invested with autho- 
rity, and qualified with a fulness of the Holy 
Spirit, he very faithfully discharged the trust 
that was committed to him, and delivered to 
the world the noblest and most excellent 
doctrine that ever was heard in it; and it is 
with this doctrine, with these heavenly truths 












particulars of it, and of its suwitableness to 


grace the fashions and customs of the wicked 
and degenerate world, as being the result of 
corruption and vanity, and to teach and intro- 
duce a plainness and siniplicity in every 


of our Saviour, strains of language that excel 
and oratory that the world is so fond of. 


of our blessed Saviour, or of those that are 
influenced by his Spirit, according to the 


clude of their excellency, from their con- 





that dropped from the sacred lips of the Son 
of God, that youth ought to be carefully and 
diligently acquainted. And that this may be 
done with the greatest exactness that may 
be, I would advise the instructers of youth to 
inform them—Of the manner of his teaching; 
—the nature of the doctrine he taught ;—the 


courses in a plain and simple dress, yet he 
used no forms of speaking that were mean 
and abject. All his phrases and parables 
were grave and sober, and well chosen, and 
excellently accommodated to convey the hea- 
venly doctrines he delivered into the hearts 
of all that were well disposed, so that we are 
told, his hearers wondered at the gracious 
words that proceeded out of his mouth. 

The doctrines of the gospel are not the 
products of human wit and contrivance : no, 
they are owing to a Divine Original. It was 
God himself that did speak and preach to the 
world by Jesus Christ: God, as the author 
to the eee hath it, who at sundry times, 
and in divers manners, spake in time past to 
the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last 
days spoken unto us by his Son. The sacred 
humanity of the holy Jesus, was but the organ 
by which the Divine will and secrets were 
made known and communicated to blind and 


advance the designs of his incarnation. 

As to the manner of his teaching, let them 
understand, that the holy Jesus came not with 
flights of human rhetoric, nor with elaborate 
discourses: his doctrines had in them such 
an innate beauty and acceptableness, and were 
attended with such light and power, inwardly 
operating on the souls of such as would listen 
to them, that they needed not the artificial 
dress and paint of words to recommend them. 
Neither indeed was it proper that he, the 
Eternal Wisdom, should regulate his conduct 
according to the inventions and dictates of 
weak and foolish men, especially considering 
that he came with design to expose and dis- 































did influence, manage, and direct it; so that 
all the words that were uttered by this great, 
this eminent, and incomparable prophet, were 
indeed the words of God ; all the truths that 
he preached, were unquestionably divine, as 
issuing from a divine source, even from the 
Eternal Wisdom. This himself frequently 
assures us of, telling us, My doctrine is not 
mine, but his that sent me. And elsewhere, 
But he that sent me is true, and I speak to the 
world those things that I hare heard from 
him. They were the immediate dictates of 
that adorable Spirit, that anointed him to 
preach glad tidings to the meek. 

If we would understand the meaning of the 
words which the organs of the Spirit of God 
have used in delivering his will to mankind, 
it is only this same divine Spirit, which 
actuated and inspired them, that can give us 
the solid and perfect sense of the words by 
which they imparted the truths of religion. 
Thus I am sure the apostle reasons, For 
what man, saith he, knoweth the things of 
man, save the spirit of man which is in him? 
even so the things of God knoweth no man, but 
the Spirit of God. Now since a great many 
of the things of God are exhibited to us in 
the Holy Scriptures in a form of words, it is 
evident that none else can unfold the meaning 
of them, but that blessed Spirit who influenced, 
inspired, and directed the minds of those who 
wrote or uttered them. ‘“ There is,” saith a 
learned and judicious author,* “ such a vene- 
rable obscurity in the mystery of godliness, 
that all the knowledge of nature and geometry, 
can ever reach the depth of it, or relish the 
excellency of it, nor all the skill of tongues 
rightly interpret it, unless the true interpreter, 
the Spirit of God himself, vouchsafe the open- 
ing of it unto us, and set it so home to our 
understandings, that it begets faith in our 
hearts.” It is true, indeed, men by their 
skill in languages, and the industry of their 
minds, and other natural accomplishments 
and exercises, may, in the perusal of the let- 
ter of the gospel, come to understand some 
notionel and speculative verities concerning 
the Christian doctrine; but the knowledge 


thing that might check and control its pride 
and self-love: and in fine, to beget in his fol- 
lowers a spirit and maxims contrary to that 
spirit, and those maxims that did obtain and 
prevail in it. But in the mean time, a soul 
that is capable to discern and relish divine 
things, wili discover in the plain discourses 


in persuasiveness and efficacy the eloquence 


But we ought not to examine the discourses 


rules of human arts and sciences, or to con- 





formity or disconformity to these. Alas! vain 
men are apt to imagine, that what things 
they have high thoughts of, God ought to 
account of them at the same rate; whereas 
in effect, as our Lord tells us, Those things 
that are highly esteemed amongst men are an 
abomination in the sight of God. 

It is an impious vanity to attempt to come 
to the true and solid understanding of our 
Saviour’s discourses, by considering in what 
sense the words and phrases used by him, 
are taken in human authors, who thought, 
and spoke, and wrote, according to the spirit 
of the corrupt world, as if they must have 
had the same ideas and thoughts that the 
Lamb of God had, when he uttered these 
words. Not that I deny but critical observa- 
tions are of very great use, and even neces- 
sary ; for instance, in the translation of the 
sacred writings from the original languages 
into other tongues, and for discovering some 
superficial truths concerning histories, cus- 
toms, and such other circumstances. But it 
is very certain that humility and purity of 
heart, and fervent prayers for the Holy Spirit, 
together with a sincere disposition to obe- 
dience, are the only keys that can unlock 
our Saviour’s discéurses, and lead us to the 
living and solid understanding of them. 

Though our blessed Saviour put his dis- 





* Dr. More's Mystery of Godliness. 


bewildered mankind ; it was God himself that. 
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that is uttained this way, is lame and imper- 
fect, d 
taal. ere is such a depth and fulness of 
sense couched under the sacred words, that 
the animal man with all his sagacity cannot 
penetrate into. As the natural man, by the 
exercise of all his critical skill on sacred 
words, cannot reach the depth of their sense, 
so neither can he see the beauty and excel- 
lency, nor relish the sweetness, nor feel the 
efficacies, nor possess the realities which 
these words were designed to convey into all 
honest and well-disposed minds: it is only 
from the living Sun of light and realities, that 
this favour ought to be expected, and to it all 
holy souls have had their recourse, in order 
to be made capable to understand savingly 
the things of God, of which the psalmist is a 
perpetual instance throughout his devotions : 
Make me to understand the way of thy pre- 
cepts ; and frequently elsewhere to the same 
purpose as hath been already once and again 
remarked. From all it appears, how neces- 
sary it is to oblige the youth very early to 
address their heavenly Father for his Holy 
Spirit, that by his sacred influences and ope- 
rations, they may come rightly to understand, 
and inwardly possess the marrow and sub- 
stance of divine doctrines. 

Another property of the doctrine of the 
Son of God, is its simplicity. The holy Jesus 
came not to deliver to the world a system of 
metaphysics, or to entertain men with those 
nice and refined subtilties that the learned 
are so fond of; no, his business was with sin- 
cere and simple hearts, and his doctrine was 
suited to their exigencies and capacities. It 
was plain, and simple, and familiar, and very 
obvious to all that did or will yet listen to it, 
with humble and teachable hearts, and with 
holy purposes of obedience; for that good 
Spirit that ever accompanies it, will not fail 
to open the minds of such as are in those dis- 
positions, and make them to understand it, 
and guide them in it. And it is in this respect 
that it is said, to make wise the simple. 


Jesus, I intend not to exclude mysteries from 
it; certainly he delivered a great many mys- 
terious truths in his heavenly discourses, but 
then these are proposed with so great simpli- 
eity, that none who are truly serious, and 
duly qualified to entertain them, are barred 
access tothem. They are indeed hid from 
the wise and prudent, but are revealed unto 
babes. God will open the eyes of the humble 
and simple-hearted to see these wonderful 
things. And though they are not allowed a 
full comprehension of them, (none perhaps 
are capable of it while in this mortal and 
hampered state,) yet they are made solidly to 
understand so much of them as is necessary 
to engage them to love and obedience. 

They ought to read the simple doctrines of 
the gospel with simple hearts; not only with 
sincere, teachable, and humble hearty, but 
also with hearts void of corrupt biases and 
prejudices, with hearts not managed and go- 
verned by the dictates of carnal wisdom and 
subtilties. Our Redeemer hath informed us, 
that his followers must become as little child- 


ren, and consequently must have the plain 
and superficial, fruitless and ineffec- | and simple heurts of children. And certainly 


But when I assert that simplicity is one of 
the characters of the doctrine of the blessed 
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these child-like dispositions will more qualify 
us solidly to understand the Christian doc- 
trine, than all the wisdom and learning of the 
world; purity and simplicity of heart do in- 
vite the Holy Spirit, and prepare for divine 
illumination. 

Another property of the doctrine of the 
Son of God, is its spirituality: it is a doctrine 
that is suited to our spiritual part, to the inner 
man, or in St. Peter’s phrase, the hidden man 
of the heart. It was this, as being the more 
valuable and nobler part of us, that the holy 
Jesus intended, especially, and in the first 
place, to redress and reform, to rescue from 
the powers of darkness, and the impurities of 
vice, and to beautify and adorn with divine 
graces and accomplishments, and that in order 
to the full and perfect restoration of our whole 
man. It is here where he fixes his throne, 
and establishes his kingdom. The kingdom 
of God is within you: and such as is this 
kingdom, such also are the laws by which it 
is managed and governed, that is, they are 
spiritual and internal. If we take a view of 
the doctrines of our blessed Saviour, we shall 
quickly discover, that they all, and particu- 
larly the preceptive part of them, have a 
continual regard to the heart, and are calcu- 
lated for the regulation of the motions of the 
inner man, and reach into our most hidden 
and retired thoughts and inclinations. Not 
but that our Lord also established laws con- 
cerning the outward man, for regulating its 
deportments. But the performances and ab- 
stinences of the outward man, if separated 
from the correspondent and suitable motions 
in the inward, are of no value in the sight of 
God: for though, for mstance, one should 
pray and praise vocally never so often, though 
he should read the Holy Scriptures, though 
he should fast, and give alms; yet if he 
prays and praises without the inward devo- 
tion of the heart, if he reads without sincere 
resolutions to obey, if he fasts without peni- 
tential contrition, and gives alms without 
charity and compassion ; all this is of no ac- 
count with the Seareher of hearts. Further, 
though one does not actually take away the 
life of his neighbour, though he abstain from 
grosser practices of uncleanness, yet as long 
as he retains rancour and malice in his heart, 
and inwardly cherishes impure inclinations, 
his outward abstinences do not clear him from 
guilt; he is still for all this, before God, re- 
puted a murderer, and unclean. Hence it is, 
that St. Paul tells us, That the law of God is 
spiritual: for even then when it seems only 
to command or forbid the actions of the out- 
ward man, they are the dispositions and affec- 
tions of the heart, that are principally regard- 
ed; and the actions of the outward man only 
in consequence of, and as they are united 
with them. It is our outward man only that 
falls under the jurisdictions of the sovereigns 
of the world, and it is to it alone, that they 
can give laws, because it is only for the de- 
portments of it, that they can call us to an 
account ; but it is the prerogative of the King 
of saints, to give laws to the hidden man of 
the heart, and he both can and will reckon 
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with us for whatever is transacted there, 
though with never so much of secrecy ; be- 
cause, All things are naked and opened unto 
the eyes of Him with whom we have to do ; 
and as himself tells those of Thyatira, in his 
epistle to them, All the churches shall know 
that it is He who searcheth the reins. 


(To be continued.) 


England and English—France and French. 
From Humphrey's Tour. 


Judging from what little experience I have 
had, one of the highest pleasures of travelling 
arises from the thousand comparisons, which 
you are continually and almost unconsciously 
making, between men and things in different 
countries, or in remote sections of your own 
country, as they pass successively under your 
observation. Itis so with the New Englander 
when he goes to the south, and with the Ca- 
rolinian when he comes to the north, and with 
both when they traverse the boundless regions 
of the west. But more especially is it so, 
when either of them crosses the wide ocean, 
and passes from “one kingdom to another 
people.” 

After all you have read, or can read, of 
English and French history, it is impossible 
for you to conceive of two countries, lying so 
coutiguous to each other, and having so much 
intercourse as they have had for a thousand 
years, being so totally distinct and national, 
as you find them to be. It would scarcely 
border upon hyperbole to say, that there is 
nothing, except original sin, in which they 
agree. The same heavens, indeed, are over 
their heads, and the same solid earth is under 
their feet. But when, after spending a few 
months in England, you cross over in two or 
three hours from Dover to Calais, you find 
yourself in a new world. ‘To say nothing of 
the very wide difference between their respec- 
tive languages, it would seem as if the two 
nations had entered into a “solemn league 
and covenant,” infinitely more sacred than 
their other treaties, not to dress alike, nor 
walk alike, nor ride alike, nor sleep alike, 
nor build alike, nor till the ground alike, nor 
think alike, nor look alike, nor live alike, nor 
die alike—if they can possibly lielp it. 

Instead of the fine, airy English coach, 
drawn by fleet blood-horses, with plated har- 
vess, and over McAdamized roads, as smooth 
as a marble slab, you have the clumsy French 
diligence, lumbering along, just like a great 
baggage wagon, over rough pavements, har- 
nessed by ropes, chains and half tanned cow- 
hide, to from three to six strong iron-grays, 
and urged on by two or three postillions, full 
of bows and mercury, and just on the point 
of being swallowed up alive in their enormous 
beots, which, you will perceive, have already 
more than half finished their voracious meal. 
When, in England, you call for a beef-steak, 
or a leg of Welsh mutton, or a fricasseed 
chicken, you know what is set before you; 
but in France, order what you will for your 
dinner, and if, when it comes upon the table, 
you can guess whether it is flesh, fish, or fowl, 
why then you are more of a connoisseur than 
I was. Ao Englishman eats four meals a 
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day, and a Frenchman two. 
dines at home, and the Parisian at the restau- 
rant. The former reads his newspaper over 
his own breakfast-table, and sips his tea or 
coffee in his own parlour—and the latter does 
both in the ga of the Tuileries or the 
Palais Royal. The Englishman loves his 
home and his fire-side better than any other 
place in the world—the Frenchman hardly 
knows what the words home and fire-side 
mean; and if he did, he would love every 
other place better than either of them. One 
extracts his sugar from the cane, and the 
other from the beet. When you pass through 
an English village, you will see the families 
at their meals, and the females at their work, 
within doors; but the French must spread 
their tables and sit down with their sewing 
and knitting in the streets, regardless of the 
dust andthe sun. When you ask an English- 
man for a favour, and he says No—it often 
means yes—for he secretly intends to oblige 
you ;—but when a Frenchman bows and 
smiles, and assures you how infinitely happy 
it will make him to serve you, it commonly 
means—just nothing at all. 

In England, you pay roundly for every 
thing you see, as well as for every thing you 
eat and drink; and you may think yourself 
well off, if,in visiting the more important build- 
ings, places and institutions, you are not hand- 
ed over from one tax gatherer to another, till 
your patience is exhausted, even sooner than 
your change. In France, the gates and doors 
are every where thrown open, free of expense. 
Your passport gives you access to the Louvre, 
or the King’s Library, or any other great 
_— institution, just as often as you please. 

nthe more ancient and important English 
towns, the only remains of fortifications are 
a few gateways, preserved as curiosities, and 
rts of walls, kept up as promenades. In 
rance, almost all the towns of any note are 
still surrounded with walls and moats and 
bastions. In England, whether you be an 
American, Frenchman, German, Greek, 
Turk, or Russian, you may travel just where 
you please, after your passport has once been 
examined, and no questionsasked. In France, 
if you land at Havre, for example, your pass- 
port is taken from you and sent to Paris, where 
it remains in the hands of the police, till you 
call for it, and are ready to leave the capital, 
on your return, or for some other part of the 
kingdom; and then, at the gate of every 
town you enter, it is taken from you again, 
s under the eye of the police, and is 
ed back when you depart. In England, 
you may travel a thousand miles without even 
seeing an armed patrol; but in France, the 
gens d’armes meet you every where. The 
smoothness of the roads in England makes 
travelling, in fine weather, a perfect luxury ; 
but in France, where all the great roads are 
paved, it is excessively fatiguing. 
In England, there are no forests. 


The Londoner 


very extensive. Those of Orleans, Ardennes, 
and Fontainebleau, are the largest. The for- 
mer is still fifteen leagues in length, and from 
two to eight in breadth. The latter, formerly 
called the forest of Bicve, contains more than 
26,000 acres, “reckoning however many 
empty places, where the trees have been cut 
down.” 

In some of the fine arts, the French, un- 
doubtedly, excel the English. And in the 
finish, beauty and delicacy of a thousand toy- 
shop inventions, they are far before them. 
Indeed, whatever they turn their hands to, 
with a little paint and a little tinsel, they are 
the most elegant triflers in the world. But in 
landscape designing and ornamental garden- 
ing ; in laying out and adorning parks, lawns, 
and pleasure grounds, the English bear away 
the palm altogether. They have studied na- 
ture more and with far greater success. It 
is impossible not to admire a great many of 
the French chateaux and the grounds around 
them; but then there is so much art—they 
are so prim and geometrical—every hedge is 
so neatly shorn, every shrub is so carefully 
trained, and in the long and beautiful linden 
avenues the inner branches are so mathema- 
tically trimmed, to the height of twenty or 
thirty feet, that while you admire the skill 
which every thing displays, you cannot but 
wish that nature had been consulted more, 
and art less. In passing over from England to 
France, you miss the hawthorn hedges exceed- 
ingly. Whether it is owing to the unfriendli- 
ness of the soil and climate to this beautiful 
fencing shrub, that it is not cultivated, I can- 
not say. Probably it is; for it requires a 
great deal of moisture, and languishes under 
the extremity both of heat and cold. Those 
parts of France through which I travelled, 
are not enclosed at all. From morning till 
night, it is one vast, interminable, common 
field. Where, then, you will ask, are the 
flocks and the herds pastured? I do not 
know. Immense numbers of sheep, in the 
south and east, are driven to the moun- 
tains. ‘There undoubtedly must have been 
cattle and sheep in the country through which 
I passed, from Havre to Valenciennes on the 
Belgian frontier ; but they were out of sight. 
I hardly saw twenty cows in the whole dis- 
tance. They cannot be suffered to feed at all 
without some one to watch them. I learned, 
however, that a great deal of the land in 
France is enclosed, and that in some of the 
departments farms are as well fenced as in 
England. 

The French have no scattered farm-houses. 
At least, I saw few, if any, in the country. 
The peasantry, by whom the soil is cultivat- 
ed, live in villages, or rather in small, crowded, 
grotesque hamlets. You pass on four or five 
miles, through a succession of highly culti- 
vated fields, without seeing a building of any 
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the fine timber which you see, adorns the|nent encampments, and thus they seem to be 





in the general arrangement. There is no 
front nor rear, north nor south, east nor west. 
Here one building has all the appearance of 
a chance location, and there another is planted 
down, as if by perfect accident ; and thus you 
will count twenty of them at various distances 
and all angles, as if they had been dropped 
down from the bosom of a tornado. And 
then, the materials of which many of them 
are built, present a most fortuitous aspect. 
Wood, stone, brick, mud—all strangely join- 
ed together and stratified, in the same wall ; 
and upon the roof, some straw, some tile, 
and some boards, where the other materials 
did not quite hold out. As in Ireland, the 
same cabin is said in many instances to serve 
for parlour, bed-room, kitchen, stable, pig- 
gery, hen-roost, and I know not what besides. 
As for the manure, it seems to be thrown out 
haphazard; and you will often see it piled up 
before the windows and doors, to undergo the 
process of fermentation, and it would seem, 
to regale as many of the senses of the occu- 
pants as possible. 


A VIEW OF OHIO. 


_ Governor Vance’s message gives an animat- 
ing account of the condition and prospects of 
this noble state. The public improvements 
under the direction of the state, excluding those 
bounded by the Ohio river and the Lake, and 
those passed through by the National Road, will 
intersect, skirt or pass through fifty-five out 
of seventy-three counties. Coal and salt are 
among her chief mineral treasures. The coal 
fields in the southeastern section of the state 
are said to be inexhaustible, extending for miles 
together. During the present year, though the 
mining operations are scarce begun, 179,864 
bushels have been exported through the canal. 

Salt springs abound. Those on the Muskin- 
gum, near Zanesville, alone furnish an annual 

roduct of 500,000 bushels. The finances are 

ourishing. The revenue for this year amounts 
to $367,868, and the disbursements to $287,560, 
leaving a_clear balance in the treasury of 
$80,307. The school fund, (which is loaned to 
the canals, ) amounts to $1,055,107. The amount 
of the Ohio university fund, also transferred to 
the canal fund, is $1,897 39; and the amount 
of the Virginia military school fund in the trea- 
sury, subject to distribution, is $11,585 36; 
making a sum of upwards of three millions, 
devoted to the work of education. 

The amount received from canal tolls for the 
year 1837, is, on the Ohio canal, $282,407 28, 
and on the Miami canal, $54,307 12; making 
together the sum of $336,714 40. Showing an 
increase of tolls for the year ending on the 30th 
of October, 1837, of $99,770 72; a result most 
gratifying to us as a people, and giving assurance 
that the tax upon our citizens for their canals, 
may soon be dispensed with altogether. 

he state prison, too, appears to be well ma- 
naged, and promises to be a source of revenue. 
A west wing has been nearly completed during 
the year by the labour of 70 convicts. The 
deaf and dumb asylum, (under Dr. Hoge,) con- 
tinues to prosper, and promises to realize all the 
benefits anticipated by the public. A large and 
elegant building for a lunatic asylum will be 





completed next year. A flourishing school for 
the blind was opened at Columbus, on the 4th 
of July last. A fine building for the institution 
is in ptogress on a lot of nine acres, which will 
also be completed next year. A geological sur- 
vey of the state is going forward under the 


parks and pleasure grounds of the nobility | sprinkled over the face of the kingdom. How 
and great landed proprietors. The forests of|they appear inside, I do not know; but the 
France, according to some estimates, cover|aspect of every thing about them, is capri- 
one seventh of the whole kingdoms These | cious, slovenly, and forbidding. In the first 
estimates are probably too high; but the| place, there is no regularity or convenience 











following corps, viz; W. W. Mather, 
geologist; Drs. Hildreth, Kirtland, 
Ohio, and Professor Bri of New York, as- 
sistants, and Charles Whittlesey, of Ohio, to- 
pographical surveyor and draftsman.— Newark 
Sentinel. 





—— 
For “ The Friend.” 
PEUPLE OF COLOUR IN OHIO. 

Tite following is an extract from a “ Re- 
port on the condition of the People of Colour 
in the state of Ohio,” (1836.) The committee 
say, ‘* We have examined the vouchers in all 
the cases here detailed, and are fully satisfied 
that there is no deception. The stories told 
by these persons are confirmed by receipts 
and cancelled notes, now in their possession.” 

The question is often asked, can slaves, if| 
liberated, take care of themselves? We can- 
not answer this question better than by point- 
ing to the coloured population of Cincinnati. 
It is amusing to see the curious look which 
an emancipated slave assumes, when he is| 
asked this question. He seems at a loss to) 
know whether he shall consider it a joke or| 
an honest enquiry. “We did,” they say, 
“take care of ourselves and our masters too, 
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incipal | of the law. Before, I did not care. I felt|fession amounts almost to a pledge of devotion 
ocke, of| desperate, 1 knew I might as well die one|to this glorious cause. 


Need I say any thing 
way as another. But when I got free my /to stimulate your zeal, and dispose you to act 


eyes came open,—then I knew where I was,| worthy your name and connection; need I 
—I felt like a man. The law was before me/remind you of the struggles, the sacrifices, 
and I was afraid of it.” Speaking of his last | and disinterested ardour of the Friends of past 
master, he said, There is no man 1 love | ages, and of the noble endeavours making by 
more than Mr. Lovell, this blessed day,|many amongst you at the present hour? No, 
for he was a kind master, though he kept me|I would fain believe that there is not one 





while we were in fetters. We dug our way 
out of slavery; and now that we are free, all 
we ask isa fair chance.” We know of no 
class of men who are better qualified to take 
care of themselves, if placed under proper 
influences. ‘True, but few of those in Cin- 
cinnati are wealthy—but let it be remem- 
bered their sympathies are with the slave, and 
with all their disabilities they have within a 
few years poured into the coffers of the white 
man, more than two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, for the purchase of their freedom. Per- 
mit us to give a few more facts on this point 
and we have done. 

David Young, an emancipated slave, has 
bought his wife and six children. He paid 
for them $1,265. He yet owes $110 for the 
last child. ‘This he expects to pay this sun- 
mer. 

Henry Boyd, bought himself at the age of 
eighteen. He is now thirty-one, and is worth 
$3,000. He has also bought a brother and 
sister, for whom he paid $900. 

Samuel Lewis, paid $500 for himself be- 
fore he was eighteen years old. 

Rebecca Madison, paid $1,800 for herself, 
and is now worth $3,000. 

William O’Hara, an emancipated slave, has 
been in this city eight years, and is now 
worth $7,000. 

Henry Blue, paid for himself $1,000, is 
now thirty-nine years of age, and is worth 
$5,000. He attends school every day. 

Richard Keys, for twelve years paid twenty 
dollars per month for his time. He then paid 
$850 for his freedom, amounting to $3,739. 
This man, when a slave, was what is called 
an unmanageable fellow. He was sold nine 
times. Says he never would be struck ; was 
not the least afraid to dirk or kill any man 
that abused him; always kept a dirk about 
him. Supposes that in his various scuffles 
with overseers and others, he had stabbed 
fifteen or twenty men. “ But,” said he, “ it 
was not so when I got free.” On enquiring 
why it was not so? he replied, “I was afraid 





twelve years in slavery.’ Richard Keys is now 
an exemplary member of the baptist church. 

His wife also bought herself. Her master 
was an orphan child. He was three months | 
old when he came in possession of her, and | 
she was his nurse when an infant. The| 
guardian made her take care of herself and | 
support the child. After the child left her, | 
she was required to pay seventy dollars a 
year, twenty years, for his support; boarded 
herself, bought all her clothes, paid her house | 
rent, &c. She did the whole of this by) 
washing; now and then she could save a) 
little money, hoping she might, at some future 
day, redeem herself from bondage. ‘“ Many 
and many a night,” said she, “ after washing 
all day, have I sat up and ironed all night.” 
Her husband says, as he came to visit her in 
the night, he has often found her thus at 
work. In this way she saved for herself a 
considerable sum every year, besides paying 
the seventy dollars per year to sustain her 
young master. When he became of age, she 
paid him what money she had, amounting to 
$400. Her husband paid $192 more, and 
she was liberated. Can slaves take care of 
themselves ? 





Effects of Emancipation on a Slave. 
The character which the negro exhibits in 
bondage, is the character which that bondage 
almost inevitably produces, and is as different 


Friend here who is not self-devoted to the 
cause of negro emancipation. But still, suffer 
me to remind you, with all possible respect 
and love, that the present is a moment de- 
manding even more than wonted zeal. I 
implore you, by the memory of a Woolman, 
and a Benezet, and every champion of this 
hallowed cause now gathered to his fathers, 
to aid us at the present juncture, with the full 
measure of your sympathy, your exertions, 
and your influence—so shall you see the 
dearest object of your heart accomplished, 
and, instead of still mourning.over the unre- 
dressed wrongs of an injured population, see 
peace and piety, and intellectual improvement, 
extending to the many coloured tribes of the 
west, and the fruits of virtue, and knowledge, 
and religion appearing where only ignorance, 
and vice, and cruelty once reigned. 

Come, then, ye lovers of peace—ye vota- 
ries of mercy—complete the work begun in 
ages past, by your uncompromising forefa- 
thers, and soon shall the shouts of ransomed 
thousands proclaim the field your own; and 
the sable child of your adoption, trampling on 
the rusting chains of his degradation, exclaim 
with beaming eye, and with a bursting heart, 
“ Now I am a man and a brother.” 


Apologue.—A shepherd was mourning over 
the death of his favourite child, and in the 


passionate and rebellious feeling of his heart, 


from his own, as the feelings of the freeman} was bitterly complaining, that what he loved 


differ from those of the slave. Some years 


ago, a Friend residing near the borders of| had been taken from him. 


Virginia heard that a negro of the most 
hardened character was thrown into prison as 
a last resource: “‘ Not all the promises, or all 
the terrors of his master,” said they, “ can 
make any thing of him, he seems to laugh 
at flogging, and at chains, and death ; he is 
always thieving, always lying, always idle.” 
The Friend, with two or three others, went 
to see him; the negro seemed to have made 
up his mind for defiance, and sat gloomily and 
contemptuously before them. They sought to 
get at his heart, but long he heeded them not; 
at length, when they were about to give him 
up in despair, a fibre was suddenly smitten ; 
“ Massa,” said he, “ you know noting ‘bout | 
dat; you get me free, den you see, what kind 
man I.” ‘They easily purchased him, for he 
was a nuisance rather than of any value to 
his master, and he immediately proved him- 
self, and continued to prove himself, one o 
the most dutiful and industrious men that the 
Friend ever knew. C. Srrwart. 


Extract from a speech delivered at a public 
meeting, Manchester, England. 

I look around me, and I see many belong- 

ing to that community whose religious pro- 


most tenderly, and was in itself most lovely, 
Suddenly a stranger 
of grave and venerable appearance stood be- 
fore him, and beckoned him forth into the 
field. It was night, and not a word was 
spoken till they arrived at the field, when the 
stranger thus addressed him; “ When thou 
selectest one of these lambs from the flock, thou 
choosest the best and most beautiful among 
them. Why shouldst thou murmur because 
I, the good Shepherd of the sheep, have se- 
lected from those which thou hast nourished 


\for me the one that was most fitted for my 


eternal fold?” The mysterious stranger was 
seen no more, and the father’s heart was com- 
forted. 


A scholar that hath been all his life col- 
lecting of books, will find in his library at 
last a great deal of rubbish. And as his taste 
alters, and his judgment improves, he will 
throw out a great many as trash and lumber, 
which, it may be, he once valued and paid 
dear for ; and replace them with such as are 
more solid and useful. Just so should we deal 
with our understandings ; look over the furni- 
ture of the mind ; separate the chaff from the 
wheat, which is generally received into it 
together ; and take as much pains to forget 
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“ Self-knowledge.”’ 


John Newton, writing on the death of his 
wife, observed,—* I was not supported by 
lively, sensible consolations, but by being 
enabled to realize to my mind some great 
and leading truths of the [Bible]. I saw, 
what indeed, I knew before, but never till 
then so strongly and clearly perceived, that 
as a sinner, I had no right, and as a believer, 
I could have no reason to complain.” 


It is a bountiful creation; and bounty de- 
mands acknowledgment ; but its very silence, 
as to all demands upon our gratitude, seems 
to me more affecting, than any articulate 
voice of exhortation. If “ cloven tongues of 
fire” sat upon every bush and forest bough ; 
if audible voices were borne upon every 
breeze, saying, .* Give thanks! give thanks!” 
however startling at first, it would not be so 
powerful, so eloquent, as the deep and unob- 
trusive silence of nature. The revolving sea- 
sons encircle us with their blessings; the 
fruits of the earth successively and silently 
spring from its bosom, and silently moulder 
back again to prepare for new supplies ; day 
and night return; the “ soft stealing hours” 
roll on, mighty changes and revolutions are 
passing in the abysses of the earth and the 
throned heights of the firmament; mighty 
worlds and systems are borne with speed al- 
most like that of light, through the infinitude 
of space; but all is order, harmony, and si- 
lence. What histories could they relate of 
infinite goodness ; but they proclaim it not! 
What calls to grateful devotion are there 
in earth and heaven; but they speak ‘not ! 
No messenger stands upon the watchtowers 
of the creation, on hill or mountain, saying, 
like the Moslem priests from the minarets of 
their temples, “ To prayer! to prayer!” I} 
am sometimes tempted to wish there were, or 
to wonder there are not. But so it is; there 
is no audible voice nor speech. And for this 
cause, and for other causes, how many of 
heaven’s blessings escape our notice. In how 
many ways is the hand of Heaven stretched 
out to us, and yet is unseen; in how many 
places does it secretly deposite its benefac- 
tions! It is as if a friend had come with soft 
and gentle steps to the dwelling of our want, 
or to the abode of our sickness, had laid down 
his gift, and silently turned away. And du- 
ring half of our lives the night draws her 
veil of darkness over the mysterious paths of 
Heaven’s care ; and yet those paths are filled 
with ministering angels that wait about our 
defenceless pillow, and keep their watch by 
the couch of our repose. Yes, in night and 
darkness, and untrodden solitudes, what his- 
tories of God’s mercy are recorded! But 
they are not written in human language; they 
are not proclaimed by mortal tongue. The 
dews of heavenly beneficence silently de- 
scend ; its ocean rolls in its dark caverns; 
the recesses of the wilderness are thronged 
with insects, and beasts, and birds, that utter 
no sound in the ear of man.— Dewey's Theo- 

logy of Nuture. 


Prevalence of the English Language.—The 
English language is now spoken by a popula- 
tion amounting to 44,442,000, viz: in Europe, 
26,700,000 ; in Africa, 240,000; in Austral- 
asia, 100,000; in the U. States, 15,000,000; 
British America, 1,350,000; in West In- 
dies, 840,000; in South America, 112,000; 
Newfoundland, 80,000; Texas, 20,000. And 
it is spoken partially in Europe, Hindostan, 
&c., and the allied provinces, by 150,000. 
The inhabitants who thus talk are spread 
over an extent of territory amounting to 
9,415,393 square miles, 2,257,300 of which 
form the little plat of the United States.— 
Me. Wes. Journal. 


For “ The Friend.” 


“ And it came to pass that in the morning watch 
the Lord looked unto the host of the Egyptians through 
the pillar of fire and of the cloud, and troubled the host 
of the Egyptians, * ° ad ‘ - . 


so that the Egyptians said, Let us flee from the face of 
Israel ; for the Lord fighteth for them against the 


Egyptians.” — Exodus, xiv. 


"Twas morning: and the chosen race, 
Tho’ led by an Almighty arm, 

To sore discouragement gave place, 
And feared impending harm. 

For them, with many a wondrous sign, 

The Lord had shown his power divine, 

Yet, all anawed by parted seas 

And supernatural agencies, 

See Pharaoh’s hosts in dread array 

Pursue them thro’ the opening spray, 

Across the pavement of the deep 

Ne’er pressed till now by human step :— 

And Israel saw their gathering might, 

And their hearts fainted at the sight. 

“ Were there no graves in Egypt’s land 

That we should seek this desert strand, 

And fiy from ills we might have borne 

To perish here, undone, forlorn ?” 


Now Pharaoh, with his armies proud, 
Came like a lion to his prey— 
But lo! the pillar of the cloud 
Darkened his onward way — 
(While thro’ the sable reign of night 
To Israel "twas a guiding light) 
And through the cloud, and through the fire, 
The Lord Lookep on THEM, in his ire. 


Reing of ancreated light, 
Glorious, ineffahble,—too bright 
Even when thou deign'’st thy smile to give, 
For mortal to behold and live! 
When men defy and doubt thy power, 
Where shall they hide their burning shame, 
Or seek a refuge in that hour 
When thou shalt Loox on THEM? 


And ye who idly waste your days, 
And, reckless, tread sin’s devious maze, 
Though you may spurn His holy will, 
Omnipotence beholds you still. 
He long extends protecting love 
To those who still rebellious prove, 
And to his fold your steps would bring 
By his paternal chastening. 
But if, anchecked, with hardened heart, 

Mercy and judgment you despise, 
The hour of sufferance will depart— 

He will unveil his eyes ! 
And you will feel his awful glance, 
And tremble at his countenance.— 
Oh then for some effectual screen 

To hide from his all-searching view, 
(His eye all terribly serene)— 

When Ele shall Loox on You. 

A. 5.'W. 
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The mildness of the present winter, and of 
the preceding autumnal months, is so remark- 
able as to be a proper subject for record. Up 
to the present time, there has been no obstruc- 
tion from ice to the navigation, or to the run- 
ning of steamboats, between this and the 
mouth of the Delaware. The free passage 
up the river was impeded a few days, suf. 
cient to afford a pretext for the steamboats to 
intermit their trips, but now and for some 
time, what little ice there was has disappear- 
ed; even the ponds have ceased to be the 
resort of the skater, and as for the sleigh 
bells, they have scarcely been heard during 
the season. For the last ten days the wea- 
ther has resembled the opening of spring, 
and to day, (the fourth of the month,) the 
sky is serene, almost without a cloud, and the 
‘air still and bland like it generally is in the 
| middle of the fourth month. While, however, 
| we should feel thankful to the bountiful Source 
of all good, for this mitigation of the ills of 
life, it nevertheless cannot be doubtful, that 
there is room enough for the expansion of 
benevolence and the exercise of liberality ; 
hundreds there must be, sober, industrious 
people—worthy men, amiable and delicate 
females, (we have heard of some such cases, 
calculated to touch the tender feelings,) who 
under ordinary circumstances are enabled to 
live comfortably, but from the depression of 
business, are thrown out of employment, or 
stinted in their means, and many of them 
perhaps too diffident to make their distress 
known. We, therefore, deem it a happy 
thing for this community, that we have an 
institution, which in its plan is commensurate 
with and most fitly adapted to our wants in 
these respects, and only requiring for its full 
development and success, a more ample en- 
dowment, and an adoption co-extensive with 
the bounds of the city and surrounding dis- 
tricts. We allude to the “ Union Benevolent 
Society.” If this plan were fully sustain- 
ed, and followed up with the zeal, perse- 
verance and discretion, which hitherto has 
marked its career, we are persuaded that it 
would become one of the most efficient means 
of diminishing pauperism, of promoting eco- 
nomy and thrift among the labouring classes, 
of preventing the possibility of actual suffer- 
ing, and in short that, eventually, it would 
in a great degree become a substitute for all 
other schemes of relief, and supersede the 
necessity of any of those sudden and pressing 
calls upon the bounty of the citizens, which 
for several of the past years have occurred. 


gS ___ 





Diep, at her residence with her son Samvel Wook 
man of Columbiana county, Ohio, on the 3d of the 12th 
month 1837, Jane Wootman, widow of Samuel Wool- 
man, formerly of Burlington county, New Jersey, in 
the 87th year of her age ; a member and clder of Upper 
Springfield monthly meeting ; she was confined to the 
house, and mostly to the bed, nearly a year, which she 
bore with much patience and resignation; and some 
time before her decease, in conversation with some of 
her children, she said, | am willing to go at any time. 

She had living at the time of her decease, 8 children, 
63 grandchildren, and 41 great grandchildren. 
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